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himself in the parlor to take a nap for an hour and a half or
two hours on the old leather sofa. In summer, one of the chil-
dren had to sit by Mikhail Andreevich and chase away the
flies with a linden tree branch. If an insect succeeded in fool-
ing the sentry and awakened the sleeper by sitting on his
nose, the cries and scoldings were enough to ruin one's appe-
tite for supper* "Woe to him who let a fly pass," Audrey
Dostoevsky later wrote in his memoirs. All the family dili-
gently applied itself to protecting this patriarchal siesta. In
the adjoining room, seated at'the round table, they spoke in
low voices, smothered their laughs, and trembled at the
slightest grumbling of the dozing tyrant.
The clandestine murmur of these gatherings filled Feodor's
childhood. Maria Feodorovna loved to tell a thousand strange
memories of her parents. Her father had fled Moscow when
the French entered it. As he crossed a river his carriage
plunged into the water and the bank notes in the luggage
were so wet that they stuck together and could not be
pulled apart. Maria's voice was sweet, her eyes were ten-
der and mysterious. Life was pleasant when the major was
asleep.
The children, however, preferred their nanny's fairy tales
to their mother's stories. This nurse, Aliona Frolovna, held
an important position in the family. She was an enormous
woman, swollen with diseased fat, and her belly, according
to Andrey Dostoevsky, touched her knees. She dressed very
neatly, and always wore a white net cap. Her appetite was
insatiable. Yet this comfortable mastodon was in the last
stages of consumption, a fact which greatly amused the
doctor: "You write me that this woman of forty-five pouds
is wasting away, and that on the other hand you had a hard
time loading and unloading the carriage; I conclude that